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This .study evaluates the effect,s of busing on the 
subsequent achievement performance of bused 't^ack students; ' 1 
Differences in achievement gains or losses a?^ hypothesized as biiii.g 
both a function of bused^ students attitudes toward busipg and [ - " 
desegregation and of the interracial climate ,of acceptance in the 
receiving schools. Findings from data gathered by various statis/tical ' 
analyses indicate that the achievement pexfonaance of tused bladk 
students after the two year period o\f^ busing is signif i cai^-y lower 
than that of the non^^bused black students^ In two year5;^ bused Dlack 
students are saidrohaye advanced an average of only one month/ in 
grade placement. School interracial -climate and studeni: attitudes are 
considered ''to acfcount for the significantly lower achievement 
performance of the bused students. The ma jor- conclusio i of this stady 
is that mandati)ry busing to desegregate schools in c6mauniliies with 
great 'resistance to busing may serve to weaken the ^ach ievement 
performan^x:e of the bu$ed minority student. (Author/AM) . • * - 
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ABSTRACT 




The purpose of this study; is to evaluate the effects of 

Uig on ,the subsequent achievement performance of 
busfeo^black stucTents. ^"Differences in a*chie\fement gains 
or losses are hypothesized as being both a /unction of 
bused student attitudes towazrf busing and desegregation, 
and of the interracial climate of acceptance in the'' | 
receiving schools* The design of this study is 'that ^ 
of a three year longitudinal panel based on before busing 
and after busing achievement and attitudinal measures for 
a shmple of i)us.ed and non-bused black public school stu- 
^dent^, and vh^t^ receiving public school students in 
\^Wt^ Texas, independent variables included -in the tabu- 
lar, correlation and regressipn analyses inc}.ude measured 
intelligence, -parental authority s^tructure, educational 
expectations, self-concept, racial prejudicer integration 
attitudes, buying attitudes, school socio-economic com- 
position, and two measures of school interracial climate. 
Findings reveal, that the achievement performance of bused ^ 
black/ students after the two year period of busing is 
sigi;iifi:cantly lower than that**of the non-bused '^black stu- 
dents. In two years, bused blatk -students have advanced 
an averagec.of only one month in gracie placement. 'School - 
interracial climate and student attitudes account for the 
significantly lower achievement performance of the bused 
minority st-tid-ents. The majqr conclusion of this study is 
that mandatory 'busing ,to desegregate schools in commonities 
with great resistance tc^busing may serve to weaken the 

achievement* performance of the bused minority student. 
4 
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RESEARCH PROBLEM 

Court-ordered, mandatory busing to achieve' achool desegregation Is an ^ 
explosive ppliricctl issue in many communities across the nation. Most of the 
public contro\(ersy is basecK on emotion rather than substantive social research. 
Th^ few available studies on the eff'ects of busing 'are warmly debated in Academic 
circles. In 1972, David Armor reviewed the relevant busing research completed to 
that time and concluded that busing failed on four out of five measures. It did 
not lea<i to improved achievement, grades, aspirations or^^^racial attitudes among . 
black ^tud^nts. Armor concluded that mandatory busing did not lead to improved 
black, student achievement or improved interracial relations and therefore, should, 
not be' adopted. Shortly a'fter the publication of Arrtior's review, Pettigrew, 

'Useem, Normand and Smith (1973) issued a lengthy rebuttal of Armor's interpreta- 
tions and conclusions, suggesting they are not based on accurate scientific evi- 
dence. The debate, in brief, rests on whether busing as a means to desegregate 
schools might or does benefit m*inprity students. Most of the studies which have,, 
found positive benefits for desegregated school settings are of situations in 
v/hich desegregation has occurred gradually and integration has voluntarily been 
achieved. In their criticism of Armor's ''evidence on busing", Pettigrew, Useem, 
Nbrmand and Smit.h (1973) suggest methodological weaknesses in some of the data, . 
due to two important research criteria selriqm met in busing studies: longitudinal 
data and an adequate control group. . The research repojfted in this paper meets 
both of these criteria*. The overall design i? that of a ^three year longitudinal 
panel of bused bl^ack st|jderlts with k control group of' 'non-bused black students as 
well as cros§ sections of whXte receiving school^ students^. The question debated 

j/n the literature and the question to which this ^aper is addressed is whether^ 
mandatory busing to achieve rapid school desegregatiiOn is^ beneficial for minority 
students. The major hypotehsis guiding this ^research is that differences in 



* achievenjent gains or losses are a function of the attitude^ of bused students 
toward integration and busing, and of the interracial climate of acceptance .of , 



the receiving schpol. • 
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Major national interest in educational inequality arose w^ffi* the publication 
of findings from the, Office of Education's Educational Survey (^ommissioned by 
rhe'^Civil Rights Act of 1964) which revealed lower achievement ll^vels for the' 
children of racial and et.hnic minority groups. In general, the major findings 
of 'the original analysis (Coleman, 1966) and secondary .analysis '(l^-S» Commission 
\)n Civil Rights, 1967)^point to the ii^porfeance of the social context of the 
school, ^i,e. , ^ the socio-economic and racial-ethnic composition of the student / 
body, for the explanation of differences in achievements In agreement with 
findings of several earlier studies (Goodman, 1959; Wilson, 1959.; Michael, 1961; 
Turner, 1964; 'and Boyle, 1966), the Office'af Education Report (Coleman/ 1966) 
concludes that socio-economic composition* of the school's student body ^^xerts the 
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lai^gest effect on student achievement scores. In their reanalysis of the purvey 

datii, MeParTland ^nd York (M.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1967) conclude that 

/ ' \* \ 

regardless of social class, achievement scores of black students are higher as v 

' - ^ ' ' \ 

the proportion of whites in the school increases. This" Holding agrees with pre- 
vious studies (Katz, 1964) and has been substantiated in m^re recent research 
(Armpr, 1969; Pritchard, 1969; and St, John and Lewis, 4971). While Weinberg 
(1970:294, 304) notes a basic inconsistency between the "major conclusions of the - 
two federally sponsored reports, Pettigrew (1971:62) contends that they are signlf i 
cantly^ related, due to evidence in the Coleman Report that only one-fourth of the 
black population may be appropriately classified as "middle class". The relevance 
of -these studies for government policy decisions Is cited, by Armor (1972) as pro- 
viding the, basils and justification for thp use of busing to desegregate, schools 
in the expectation of increasing black student achievement, enhancing black • 
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self-esteem and^reducing black and^white prejudice ^ynt^ostTlity . thiq per- • ' W 

spective is also reflected in a forraer HEW secratarjUs statement 
balance in schools will improve educational opportunity 

minorities (Richardson, 1-970:52). * ' ' * 

While a variety of 'Studies have indicated school desegregation has a posi- 
tive efface ^on minority group student achievement-^ ^nd recent Supreme Court 
Decisions have extended the use of busing' to desegregate public- schools , the' 

r ' 

results' of the few studies conducted to evaluate the effects of busing f&r 
♦ minority student achievement are contradictory and inconclusive.^ An answer to 

the question of whether busing is the best or even an appropriate means to ahcl^ve . 
school desegregation and, create an eqvtal educational opportunity for aU remains - 
elusive and hidden. Of those researchers evaj^uating the utilization of busing 
as a means to desegregate schools and improve minority student achievement per- 
formcince, &e!veral report positive findings. Improved achievement is reported by 
Banks and DiPasquale ,(19^9) , O'Reilly (1970), St. John (1970), Morrison and 
■ Stivers (1971) and in studies done in East Harlem and Syracuse (East Harlem Project'^ 
and City Commission on Human Rights, .1962 City School District, Syracuse, 1967). 
Banks and DiPasquale (1969) and ^ood (1969) also report bused' minority stud^^s 
nave greater interest m school and more i^vstrahl^ attitudes toward majority 
.students than non-bused mijiority students'. In addition to positive effects for 
bused minority students, Scudder and Jurs' (1971) fin4 no negative effects due to ^ 
busing for tHe achievement of majority students, in receiving' schools; 
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See', for example, Katz, 1964; McPartlarid, 1967; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights,' 
1967; Armor, 1969; Pritchard, 19fe9; Office of Civil Rights, lI.E.W., 1970; 
Pettigrew, 1971; and St. John and Lewis, 1971. 

See Swann v. Charlo t t£ -Mecklenbu rg Board of Education, 9i S. Ct. -1267 (1971) 

and the discussion of recent decisions in Inequality In Education , No. 10, . 

1971 f>6. V ^ ^ 

See, for example, Weinberg's (i97d:82-85X discussion of studies on the effects 
of busing. 

1 



Contradictory findings are reported in several studies... No significant 
changes in Ijused minority student achievement is reported by Te^le, Jackson and 
Mayo (1966:297), Moor^ield (1967:145-146), the White Plains Public Schools Study 
' (1967), 'Carrigan (1969) and in theMETCO study by Armor (1972) Reporting on bot 
cross-sectional and^^l^ongitudinal analyses of Riverside, California school data. 
Purl 'and Dawson (1971:3) find low 'and average achieving bused students achieved 
less in desegregated schools .than in previou^y segregated schools. Only high 
acliiaving bused students achijeved more in desegregated settings although this* 
increase was not large ^enough -ize reduce -nihe gap between majority and minority 
student ac^j^everaent levels. Purl and Dawson (1971:2) conclude the achievement 
gpp betwee'n irajority and lainorlty students is as high in 1970 as it was in 1966. 

A partial explanation for theie contradictory findings is suggested in the 
works of KatE (1964) and concerns the onotivatiohal dimension. Katz maintains 
that psychological stress ^nd anxiety experiencod by blacks in competition with 
whites may retard or impair achiev^ement motivation among tttose_blacks with poot 
self-concepts. This v;as confirmed in a. later analysis in which Katz (1968:59) 
reports low fachievfers among Tninority group students. have more negative selfAconcep 
and self•-e^^^«r^atidn. A similar finding i§ presented in the Coleman Report (1966: 
323-324) in v/hich the student *s sense oflx;ontrol of his enyironirient (an kspeci: of 
self-concept) is* positively associat'ed with achievement scores, •In addition 
individual psychological differences with respect to self-concept, social context 
differences of the schools ate ^a!^o important 'for the explanation of these cout\.*a- 
dictory findings'". Interactionist theory* suggests the responses of others- are of 
crucial influence in shaping and modifying self-concefpt . The socio-economic and 
racial-ethnic composition of l;he student body ^f a school constitute critical soc^ 
cpntexts. Coleman (1966:303-304) fe4:iggests that higher educational aspirations of 
the student body in ^'middle class" school^, serve to increase the'level of achievem^ 



of minority students iA such schools. In a review of literature on the ^ffedts 
of integration on the academic performance of blacks, Katz (1964) reasons that • 
integrated schools may provide new comparison levels for black self-evaluation, ^ 
^The acceptance or rejection of minority students by majority students, however, 
may provide support or interference for the mindrity student's motivation to 

• ■ \ ' • 

achieve. Pettigrew (1971:73-74) suggests the opportunity,, for cross-racial" jevalu- 
ation in desegregated schools leads to advances in achievement only if such^^corg— 
pariscras occur in contexts which neflect majority student acceptance. Thus; in . . 
addition to the socio-ecodomio and racial-ethnic climate of the school, trhe inter- 
racial climate of acceptance^ is an important social context to be evaluated* 

^ The degree of acceptance or rejection experienced by^black 'bused, students, as j 
well as Che attitudes of bused students towards their receiving schools dre con- 
ceptualized asl crucial components of the norm^t^ive^ interracial climate of the ^ ^ 
receiving schools. This dimension is reflected in Pettigrew/s (1971:63) disdincW *• 
,tion between desegregated and integrated school settings, Wlisreas desegregation, ^ / 
refers to the^quantitative dimensions of racial composition,^ integration refers to. . ' 
the qualitative dimension of interracial contact arid the degree qt mutual cox^p^ration, 
among the s.tudent b^^||j^and .staff. Integrated S(.hooJs in which inteifracial aocej^t-^.,^ 
dhcf^^^is"*v^a^qn^ and positit^e ahh in which,,jnutuai d )opefation has developed over time[ 
aire held to be Conducive; to improving^ minoxXty student achievement*. De^egreg^f'ed - ^ 
schools, in which deseg.re^gatiori occurs abruptly, as with mandatory) busing, may ^ 
be non-effective fot this purpose.. In Moaref ield'a' (1967) study of J^using^'in 
Kansas City (in which no achievement gains >7ere' foijnd) ^ three-four th§ of the, bused 
students were given low ratings on a receiVirig student acceptance stale..- Jwo-thirds 
of, .the bused students were regarded as '''''aggressive^' by white receiving students* 
(Moorefield, 196>^:J-67). Lower self-concepts w^re also o1)served among, Uu^ecl blacfc „ 
students in schools in which acceptance by v?hite receiving^^student^ was also low. 



(Moorefieljd, 1967:166), Pui^l and Dawsdh (1971:16) suggests that 'the lack of* 
increase in achievement among bused^ students in Riverside, California, might be' - 
^ due to the lack pf programs in desegrjs^ated schools to provide for a smooch 
tT^ansition of bused students to the'new school's social structure, Wh6ftl/er the 

'■" ■ . « . • ^ • -■ ' ■ / 

effect of busing is positive or negative for mifiority student achievement appeafs 
to- be a function of the attitudes of the bus^d- student toward busing and- the new 
school, a's well as the normative, interracial climate pf acceptance or rejection 
communicated by the receiving school's students and staff, * , " 

PROCEDUj^ES ' ' 9 ' - ^ s ' • 

The oyerall design of this research is a three year longitudinal panel study. 
. , ' ^ i\ ^ ^ ' ' , 

The first -and original wave of data collection in the Sprang af 1971 was con- 

' ' ^ , • 'r - ^ ? 

ceiyed as a simf>le cross-section design to. study the determinants^ of magarity and 
minority student aohi^veraent levels and cqnsisted of a stratified random sample 
of 850 majority and minority students from Waco Public SchcJols. This sample in- 
eluded' 300 v/hite students, 300 black students and 250 Mexican-American students. 
During the summer of 1971, federal courts ordered the Waco Independent School 
District to^^ bus 1600 black students to previously all white schools to create , a 
more favorable racial -balance. ^^Approximately 125 black students from the original 
sampl^ of 300 were to be bueed. Data for the second wave were collected in the 
Spritig of 1972 f.rom two separate ^samples, of respondents. To provide for the 
Iong4.tjIidinal aspecTCs of. the study^ 240 black ^students frOm the origiijal sample 
of 30b ^125^ of the 240 are bused-Jstudents) were resurvej^ed to provide a second 
'measure jjf integration a^ttitudes an4 self ^concept. The second sample S€ re'spon- 
dents ^cdt isisted of a. random, cifoss-sectrlop, of majority i's,fiud^ts from'eaqK school. 
Data from ihls skmple were used to" construct aggregative measures of scfiool sbcio- 
econ,orft^"c ifnd norma.tive climates*, Data for' the third, and final* w^ve wQ.re collected 



•in the Spring of 1973 and are composed of two types. The first type' consists of 

55 bused students and 62 noQ-bused black students from the original sample. The 

remainder of those surveyed in 1971 aod 1972 had either dropped out -of school, 

transferred or graduated. The llj7 were retested with the Calif oi^niaj Achijevement 

Test and were resurveyed for the third time. The second type of data, collected 

in the third wave consists of a random cross-section of students fttrom each school 

to pi^sovide for the construction of additional aggregate measures c)^ the school's 

social context/ Thus, before <1971) and after (1973) busing measures, allow this 

study to approximate a classical design. Means, standard deviationjs, percentages 

and* operational definitions of all variables are presented in Table 1. - 

> 

TABLE 1 

*j . * 

j» 

Tabular, correlation and regression analyses are used to portray graphically 
significant 'relationships ^d to permit an interpretation of th5 data- in which the 
relative, effects of individual and contextual attributes may be weighed and evalu- 
ated \:±t\i other facfpors controlled. Regression analysis is used to identify those 
variables contributing the largest amount of variande to the dependent variables 
of stud^ent achievement. Factor analytic techniques are used to -construct several 
scales and indides. ^ 



FINDINGS - ACHIEVEMENT DIFFERENCES 

Measures used for achievement in this study are the scores for total math. 



total reading and total battery fr6m the Intermediate and Advanced forms oS the 

■ I 

California Achievement Testj Achievement scores of bused and non-bused ,bl|ck stu- 
dents before and aftelj^ the lousing period are presented in Tattle 2. 

TABLE 2 

One would hot expect large differences in achievement scores prior to busi^ig if 

\ • ' , \ I ^ 

students had been randomly selected for busing assignment. The Intermelliaie form 

of the CAT was administered as part of the normal school testing pr6»gram, knd was 



administered by school dis(:ijict personnel at least one year. prior to busing. 
Differences in scores between the two .groups, as revealed by t-tests, are not 
statistically signifi cant, altliough non"~random assignment policies exercise an 
obviDusi effect, ^with students to* be bused having somewhat lower achievement scores. 
Since none of these differences are statistically significant, they §#e considered 
tvO be inc<ius_eiiuentlal^^ The Advanced foi?n of fhe CAT was adqiinis'tered 

after the two yeTar period of busing. Differences in mean achlev^eipent scores aj;'e. 
noted between bused and non-bused .black students, with bused students hav^n^ -\ 
signif icaig^tly lower scores than non-bused students. Two^^eneral observations need- 
to, be made at this point. First, tdst scores for both groups have declined by the 
end of the study period. Part of the reason for t^is is due to the use of* dif- 
ferent forms of the CAT. While the conversion of raw scores to grade placements 
overcomes this difficulty, 'raw scores are utilized in the remainder of the analysis 
in this paper since they permit the use^^of measures of statistical significance 
and score differences between test forms are correlated with standard score declines 
Thus, while the minority students in this study have advanced in grade placement 
during the two year periqd between test adminisjjrations , they have dei^lined in 
achiev^cment performance when Compared with national norms (La^nkin, 1975). Grade 

placement comparisons indicate non-bused b]^ack students have advanced in achieve-' 
' It ' * . * 

ment performance, bused black students have not. The, second observation to be 

made is that dif f erences l^i achiWement levels between bused and non-bused student 
V ^ • " 

groups have widened. Whereas only 5 points separate the mean total battery scores ^ 
f^r eifample between the two groups prior to busing, a 33 point difference is ^ 
observed between these groups after the period of busing. Transformed into .grade 
placements, data in Table 2 show that non-bused black students have advanced an 
average of one year (with the exception of math) compared with an average advance- 
mei^t of only one month (exception of math) for bused black students. The final. 



column^ ol the table contains ^aw ^ores corrected for^test form differences; scores" 
which reveal, the extent^of the disparity between bused and non-bused blgcl: student 



a.chievement performance. 



•IThereas non-bused black students raised fcheir total 



V 

battery scores on the average by 9.14 points, bused black student total' battery 
scores declined on- average *by 10.02 points. 

Ji^ Rival explanations concerning the influence of busing states on achievement 
performance and/or a^hi^ement perf oinnartce change include the respondent's sex, 
grade in schooL, age, ai^aGured- intelligeg:ice and parental socio-economic status. 
All of these variables were investigated to see whether they wer^ significantly 
related to achievejnent differences, and iA particular, to the^ differences between*' 
bused and non-bused student achievement. Of all of these A^ariables, ^statistical 
tests showed only on^ to be^signif ican.tly related to achievement scPres, viz., 
measured intelligence. The effect of measured I.iJ. is as expected, with students 
having higher intelligence manifesting higher achievement for all three measures, 
^'he question of whether, measured I. Q.^ accounts for all, part, or none of the 

difference in mean achievement between bused and non-bused black students Is ^ 

I 

addressed in Table 3. / ' ' . 

TMLE 3 * 

^ ' * ,* 

Signif icaifct dif f erencjgs ir> the '1973 achievement performance of bused and non-bused 

students persist (with the exception of differences in math scores among lower 

I. (J. ^students). The magnitude, of the difference in.mean achievement scores be- 

^ ' ■ , ' ■ ' ' 

tween high and low I.Q? students is larger than mean score differences b'etween 

bused^ and non-bused students.. Obviously, I.Q'. is a major determinant of achieve- 

fnent. Even with I.Q.: controlled, however, significant achievement differences 

Ibetween bused and non-bused students remain. Dat^ in the second column of the 

table^also Jndicate th,at measured I.Q. is a major determinant of change in achiev«- 

~ ■ • ' ' \ ■ , 

ment performance. ■E^^er^ with measured' I.Q. cpntrolled, busing status exerts' a 

statistically significant effect on student achievement (with the exception of math 

'12 ' y-'^ 
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score change). , Non-bus ed 'blaeic students on bhe' average sTicJw ^hievement score 

gains; bused black students, achievement score declines .-v Controls for measured 

r - 

I.Q., therefore, do not explain ^way the significants* differences in achievement* 
performance of bused and non-bused black students.. Busing black students * to# . 
previously all whit;e schools in Waco, Texas has not improved the achi^ement 
performance of the bUsed students. Busings in this study, appears to haVe eroded 
the achievement performance of tjie bused minority student* This negative finding 
requires ^^itional analysis for an .explanation. Part of this analysis -^rests with 
the attitudirial and motivational dimension mentioned previously. 

FINDINGS - AfriTUDINAL DIFFERENCES • ^ ^ ' 

As suggested in the review of»busing studies' by Armor (1972), changes in* 
i/Htej^racifel attitudes and ,black self-esteem may be as important an effect of 
desegregation as changes "^n achievement. In addition, the :^mportance of this 
dLuension, as cited in the woxki? ojA^tz (1964, 196&) and Pettigrew (1971), may 
provide .a partial explanation for the negative firidings Gf-'this research study. 
The attitudes and self-concept of bused fclack students are hfeld to influence the 
development .of subsequent ach^evemenl* Table 4 presents bused and non-bused 
black student response^ tp itLms soliciting their attitudes toward busing and 

school desegregation. ^ ^ . - 

^ '1 'TABLE 4 

JlahX^/^^SQlx^alSu that 59^,ji>4%t:l:|e >used. blaj^ s^uiejits have negative attitudes ^ 
toward busing compared with on^y 40% of non-bused students. Whereas only 34% of 

bused black students ftave neuti^al attitudes toward busing, over one half of th^ 

non-bused bl'ack students are neiitral. Seventy percent of the non-bused black 

students have positive attitudes towar^ school desegregation, only 34.5% of the ^. 

bused black students viaw school desegr^^gation positively* Differences between. 

bused and non-bused black student attitudes on these items were not signif^&^antly 



different* prior to the period of busing in the Hrst wave of d^ta collection. 
Another indicator of minority student attitudes toward busiji^ and school desegre- 
ga^tion is nr^'flected in the respondent's prefei^ence as to the type of racial 
mixture in the school. Table 5 presents , the responses of minority students in 
this stu^iy toward preferred school racial mix. ' ' ' . 

''table 5 ^ ' 

Differences in responses between the two groups are significant with bused stu- 
dents choosing the all black category more t^an any other settifig. The largest 
response category for non-bused blatk students is the integrated setting. Dif- 
ferefices between the groups on this itemfprior to busing, were not significant. 



After two years of busing, significant attitudinal differences , appear, with \ 
bused students exhibiting more negative attitucfes tqward busing and school desegre 
gation, favoring a change from an integrated model of education to a separatist 
model of education. For the bused student in this study, busing appears to have 
er^ed attitudes toward integration and school des^regdtion. I'huS,' the negative 
'>*attitudes of bused students provide a logical explanation of their negative 



achievement performance results. 



I « 



In addition to the attitudes of bused minority students, the interracial 
climate of acceptance of the receiving school is another critical ^variable for 
the explanation of the^eg^tive achievement findings in this studyl. The attitudes 
ofZ-white students in^receiving schools are especially important to understanding 

' tKe fecep^ticfrt 'given bla'dk g-tud^nts.*^ If ^hfe"att±€QaaS::^*^whit^^^ 

... . * ' . * 5j 

receiving schools are more negative than whit^ students in non-receiving schools, 

the experiences of bused black students will be more negative. Table 6 partrays 
* 

the attitudes -of white students toward intejgratiofi by receiving .^school status. 

6 . ^ 



TABLE 



General racial integration is viewed positively by 62% of the white students. ^ 
Differences between white students from non-receiving and receiving schools indicat 



' ; " ,;-;:^..Kr;:c-^ ; • '^^^ , > .... 

that whites in receijving schools have the most negakivc, attitudes tOWc^rd inte- 



gration. From other 



items for which tables are not included, white receiving 



school students differed from white non-receiving school students in having less 



favorable attitudes 



toward school desegregation and busing, lower perceptions of 
a stronger desire for an all white school. The proposition 



teacher interest and 

c • ^ ' ^ ' 

strongly suggested by the data is that the attitudes of white students^ toward 

integration are strorgly influenced by the type of school attended^ IVhile riot 
the main purpose'^ of tjiis study, it is interesting to note that those schools which 
were gradually desegregated (the case with most of the non-receiving schools^ in 
this study) contained the highest proportion of white students favoring integra- 
tion. Schools that were rapidly desegregated (the receiving schools in this 
study) had a smaller proportion of -white students favoring integration. 

Two approaches were utilized to combine student responses into an index of 
the normative climate of interracial acceptance of the schpol. The first Approach 
combined the responses of white students to* selected attitudinal items into an 
index designed to measure the "obje'ctive" quality of the interracial^ climate. 
Dividing the index score at the median and crosstabulating with receiving school 



status produces the data included ija Table 7.^ • ' ^ \ 

' " - ' ^ • ' \ 

■ . ' ' fABLE-J I V ^ ' 

IVliile the number ofifi^chools in each category is small, the trend is clear. Receiving 
schools have less receptive interracial climates. 

The second approach to the measure;g,ent of the interracial climate taps the. 
subjective dimension. Regardless of the "objective'* interraciaJ^ climate, i^'^xs 
the individual minority studeit's perception that climate, whether it corre- 
sponds to the objective measure or not, that will exert the greatest effect on 

■ . I 

the student *s» subsequent attitude^ fomation and educational experience. This "sub- 
jeotive** measure Is derived frofe a factor analysis of selected items. Datk for 
this factor, cross tabulated with student busing statue*, are presented in T^ble 8. 
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l-Zhile' student's perceptions 'vafy, certain patterns are present, Eqs/d black 



students. are rcore likely to perceive th/ interrkcial climate of t^eir s/hools as' 

^ I / 

hostile than non-bused black -students . Non-bused black student perce/tions aire 

significantly more positive. The objective and subjective measures/of the school's 

intisrracial climate, as well as bused student attitudes,, of fer a bdsic explanation 



for the negative findings with respect to ljused student achievement. 



ANALYSIS AND^DISCUSSION ^ - . 

Correlation and regression measures and analysis are used to evaluate the 
effects of the variety of independent factors considered in this study of student 
achievement performance. Recent djLsGiissions concerning the issues of the confound- 
ing ot differential measurement error with change, of ordinal measurement and 
parametric statistics, and of .Standardized versus unstandardized regression c^-. 
efficients, however, introduce a note of caution concerning precise, quantitative 
interpretation of the obtained coefficients (Blalock,* 1967; Scho^Snberg, 1972), 
Table 9 presents standardized and unstandardized coef f itients- for separate re- 
gressions for each of the dependent- variable measures of 1973 achievement perfor- 
manc6 , ^ - ^ v * 



'is 



a^LE 9' 



. btan^atdized regression coefficients are generally preferred if one is interested* 

\ • . ^ • ^ 

in th.e relative ^mount of V'^riance explain^d^ a given^ ^aipple-by v^i;iety, oJE , . 
independent variable's. Coef f icj?ehts , in this table have been summed' to show the 
total effect of npn-ii^tep/al scale parent variables (Lyons, 1971), It- is interesting 
to note thc^i the socio-econpmic^/eomposition of the school (Xg) is. a^ significant 
dej:|jenninant^of reading scores (X21)., but riot of math scores (X2q) or total battery 
scores V^22)* Cdldm^in Report, which produced a great deal of discussion con- 
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cerning th^e jmoortance of a school's socio-economic climate, used reading scores 
as its primary measure for the analysis of the determinants of achievement per- 
formance. Several factors exercise consistent s.trength across ^11 measures of*, 
achievement in this study: The most important of these is measured intelligence^ 
(Xj^^) . The magnitude of the standardized regression coefficient indicates that 
measured iatelligence contributes the largest amount of variance for each of the 
measures of achievement. The./^ond most important factor for the explanation of" 
variance in 1973 achievement is the 1971, achievement performance of the student 
^^17 » ^18 > ^19 respectively); As expected, students with higher levelsT of 
measured intelligence and higher 1971 test scores, demonstrate higher achievement 
performance" in 197|3. The; third most iitpottant contributor to variance in achieve 
ment is the student's busing status (Xj^g).;J't is important to underscore that ^ 
the effect' of busing status is observed Vith the icJflui^ce of all of the other 
factors (measured intelligence, family SES, et^T.) held' constant/ Tt^o additional 
variables exercise moderate effects for each 'of the dependent variables: self- 
corJ|:^gt (Xg) 'and .the 'Student 's.^cial' pre ju level (X^) • Consistently, lower 
achievement scores are associated with higher levels of racfal prejudice and less 
positive ^elf-concept. < ; \ ' ' i 



Unstandardized regression coefficients are also included ' inl Table ^i^:^^ 
their utilization raises the issue of comparable unitfe of measurement they are 
included to indicate the magnitude of effect ,each pf the variables exercises on 
^' Student achievement performance. An unstandardized regression coeffi,cient may • 
be interpreted as 'the expected change in the dependent variable with a change of 
one unit in the independent variable under consideration, with the effects of 
oth^i independent variables controlled. With r^pect to the effect of the busing 
st^j^ of the^student (Xj^^) , it is observed that an increase o'f one unit of 
busing SvSatus '( ,a change fropa non-bused to bused status) produces a , decrease of 
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of 9.156 upits 6n the avaerage of test score points for the dependent variable of 
total achievement battery test scores (^22^' Qach of the dependent variables, 

the unstandarditzed regression coefficient for busing status indicates that busing 
stiitus exercises a relatively important eff^t on subsequent achievement performance 
To, summarize Table 9, bused minority students did less well than non-bused minority 
students after the two year period of businjg. The majority of bused students 
experienced a decline in achievement. Those minority students with the poorest 
achievement performance in 1973 had a combination of lower measured intelligence, 
bused status, higher racial prejudice level, less positive self-concept, came from 
families with authoritarian power structures, perceived their school's interracial 
climat.^ as non-accepting and came from lower status families that did not encourage 
educational performance. 

IVhile the interpretation of standardized regression coefficients is confounded 
by differing variances of variables when a sample is brel^n down into two or more 
subsamples, standardized and unstandardiz^d regres,sion coefficients are presented 
for the subs^amples -of *bused and non-bused minority^, students . in Table 10, in an 
effort "to ascertain the^ configuration of variables- or the mo^el for each group. 




TABLE 10 

-The interpretation of this table should be considered to"be qualitative only, due 
to th^?r-above '"mentioned restrictiofi. 1 * While it Ts not appropriate to cbmpai;e tKe /' 
^magnitudes of standarjdized regression coefficients across the two subsamples, it 
is appropriate to comment upon the different cojif iguration of variables that 
exercise- the largest effect on achievement performance within each of the two 
subsamples. As expected^ measured intelligence (Xj^^) 1971 test battery scores 
(X^^) explain, a large amount of variance for 1973 Battery scores (^22^ both 
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^^roups. For the non-bused minority student, the three next most important variable^* 
^ are parental discipline and socialization-^ parental authority structure and student 
self-concept. For the bils^d minority student, however, -the three next most important 
contributors are perception of the school's interracial climate, racial prejudice ^ 
level and the school's sq^cib-economic climate: Thus, while family 'socialization 
and student self-concept 'vajkables contribute the most to non-bused student achieve- 
ment, a different set of variables^xerts influence on bused student achievement. 
It appears a^ if the imraediatfe effects of busing for the ^subsequent achievement per- 
formance of minority students Jpplaces the importance of family variables or' at 
least overshadows their importance with the student's attitudes towarfl being bused 
and/or his or her reaction to bfeing bused^ 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



\ .... \ _ 

After a passage- of trjo years i during which time some of the minority students 

*in thii study were bused to previously all white schogls, bused black students 

showed a statistically significant , decline in three measures of achievement. Controls 

for age, sex, grade, ^rental socio-economic status and measured intelligence failed ' 

to eBase the significance of this difference. Investigation of the attitudes of 

minority students revealed' signif icajit differences between bused and non-bu^ed student 

attitudes toward several factprs. Biased min*ortty students were more likely to havd 

pegatiye^ attitudes toward busing, school d^se^egatioa aad an^nte^^ated model.of^.., 

education. White receiving school students had significantly more negative attitudes 

tov/ard integration, than their white non-receiving school counterparts. ^ Regression 

analysis confirmed the negative effects of busing for the .subsequent achievement 

performance of minority students. A causal imodel was suggested in which minority 

student experiences in ri^ceiving and non-receiving schools, along with their ow^^♦ 

attitudes toward integration and , desegregation, contributes to achievement ^differences . 
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Ultimately, the cause of the difference in minoi^ity student experiences rests with 
the dominant attitude^ in the larger community^ If busing serves as a political 
catalyst to generate negative feelings, then the public resistance to busing, 
both white and black resistance, becomes a likely explanation for the negative 
findings. reported in this study. . > a 

Recently, several criticisms of tVie effort to achieve equality of educational 
opportunity through the use of mandatory busing to desegregate public schools have 
appeajred in the press. In a forthcoming report for the Urban Institute, James 
Coleman suggests that mandatory busing has not achieved the school desegregation^ 
that had been planned. In the report to be known a's Cdleman II, he indicat^^^ 
the only major result from the use of mandatory busing is the white fli'ght^p 
the suburbs, which has increased the segregated nature of qrban public ecluc^tion. 
Jencks (1975) , in a reanalysis of the 19^6 EEOS data, reports that academic selec- 
tivity and entering differences explains away most of the effects of the socip- 
economic and racial composition of thk school for minority student achievement. 

* ' ) * 

JertcJillfciteanalysis shows .that the racial, composition of the<liigh school *does not 
have any appreciable effect for either black or white student ^achievement' test 
scores. - 

p{e major conclusion of this study, is that the use of mandatory busing to 
desegregate schools has a negative effect on minority student achievement; an effect 
which is highl}^ ijifluej[iced .Ijy the -^^.tt^fud^ of^ white receiving dehoal ^^tudents,**as • 
well as the buaed minority students themselves. Once the use of mandatory busing 
becomes an emotionally clouded,^ political issue in a community, its use may have 
detrimental effects, for the subsequent achievement performance of the bused minority 

•Mi* 

student. Mandatory busing, to be an effective means to provide an equal educational 
opportunity for all, needs to have the support of the majority of the citizenry. 
When mandatory bjusing does not have this community support, the results appear to be 
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white flight ^o the sJiburbs' and lower achievement of the bused students, as 
in this study in Waco, mandatory busing .i^ used for rapid school desegregation 
and there is strong resistance to such, busing, then the results are likely to 
replicate the weakened achievement performance <5f the bused minority students 
in this study, ♦ j * • 
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